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FIRST  ANNUAL  REPORT 

of  the 

State  Board  for  \^ocatioual  Education 


The  national  vocational  education  law,  known  as  tlie  Smith-Hughes 
Act,  was  signed  hy  President  \\'ilson  on  Feljruary  23,  1917,  but  owing  to 
our  entrance  into  the  great  world  war  the  three  appointive  members  of  the 
federal  board  for  vocational  education  were  not  designated  by  the  President 
until  in  July  following.  A month  later  the  board  organized  and  appointed 
its  administrative  staff,  but  it  was  late  in  August  before  any  co-oi)eration 
with  the  several  states  could  be  attcmjhed. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  following  the  ])assage  of  the  federal  law  by 
Congress,  the  Twenty-first  General  Assembly  of  Colorado  passed  an  act  of 
acceptance,  designating  the  State  Hoard  of  Agriculture  as  the  State  Board 
for  Vocational  Education  in  this  State.  Under  such  circumstances  the 
state  board  could  undertake  no  definite  work  until  after  the  federal  board 
had  organized  and  announced  its  |)olicics.  As  .soon  as  this  was  done,  a 
state  director  was  ai)pointed  for  Colorado  with  the  understanding  that  he 
should  devote  one-half  of  his  time  to  tlie  organization,  supervision  and 
direction  of  vocational  ediuation  ;uul  the  remaining  half  to  work  in  rural 
school  improvement. 

'Phe  director  began  preliminary  work  about  October  1,  1917,  but  be- 
fore any  existing  classes  could  be  ai)i)roved  or  new  ones  started  it  was 
necessary  to  prepare  state  plans  for  the  administration  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
law  in  Colorado  and  suijmit  these  to  the  federal  board  for  its  approval. 
Before  these  were  approved,  full}-  one-third  of  the  regular  school  year  and 
nearly  one-half  of  tlie  fiscal  year  had  jiassed.  Our  public  schools  had 
ojiened  with  their  accustomed  cour.ses,  not  knowing  what  lines  of  vocational 
education  would  be  .subsidized  by  tlie  state  board,  nor  what  the  state  and 
federal  requirements  would  be.  Under  such  circumstances  the  only  thing 
the  state  board  could  do  in  order  to  use  the  federal  appropriations  available 
for  this  first  year,  was  to  connect  up  with  certain  vocational  classes  then  in 
progress  and  tr}-  to  secure  sucli  adjustments  and  modifications  as  could  lie 
made  in  the  midst  of  the  school  year  to  make  this  work  more  nearly  conform 
to  the  reejuired  standards,  and  to  start  a few  new  classes  as  opportunity 
afforded.  This  policy  was  iiursued,  but  under  the  conditions  indicated 
ab'ove,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  inaugurate  an  entirely  new  s)'stem  of 
vocational  education  recjuiring  ver)'  different  standards  from  those  formerlv 
used  in  this  state.  And  it  was  largely  due  to  the  jiatience,  forbearance  and 
splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  dis])laycd  by  the  boards  of  education,  super- 
intendents and  teachers  in  the  schools  with  which  co-operative  relations 
were  established,  that  our  first  year's  work  met  with  as  much  success  as  it 
did.  The  state  board  also  expres.«es  its  deep  ap])reciation  to  the  federal 
board  for  its  wise  and  generous  interpretations  of  the  federal  act  and  to  its 
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representatives,  several  of  whom  visited  the  State  and  nave  valual)le  assis- 
tance in  starting  the  work. 

The  first  fiscal  year  under  this  law  began  July  1,  1917,  and  ended 
June  30,  1918,  Imt  in  s])ite  of  the  fact  that  fully  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year 
had  already  passed  Ijeforc  even  a start  could  he  made,  still,  at  the  clo.se  of 
the  year,  June  30,  1918,  we  made  a creditalde  showing  for  the  first  year. 

The  enrollment  and  financial  data  given  are  taken  from  our  rejiorts 
for  the  fiscal  year.  The  summer  project  work  described  in  this  report  was 
completed  about  December  1,  1918,  and  brief  reference  is  made  to  schools 
that  have  been  approved  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SMITH-HUGHES  ACT 

The  federal  act  provides  for  the  appropriation  of  certain  sums  of 
money  to  be  apportioned  to  the  several  states  for  the  promotion  of  vocational 
education.  These  appropriations  l.'egan  with  the  fiscal  year  1917,  and  in- 
crease from  A’ear  to  year  until  1926,  when  they  reach  the  maximum,  and 
continue  thereafter  at  tlie  maximum  rate.  The  law  provides  further  that 
these  funds  shall  be  used,  first,  to  ])romote  the  teaching  of  agriculture,  trade, 
home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects  which  shall  be  of  less  than  college 
grade,  and  which  shall  be  designed  to  fit  for  useful  and  productive  employ- 
ment, persons  over  14  years  of  age.  'J'hese  funds  may  be  used  only  for  the 
payment  of  salaries  of  teachers  of  these  vocational  subjects,  and  each  dollar 
of  federal  money  must  iie  matched  by  a dollar  of  state  or  local  money. 
Second,  these  funds  may  be  useil  to  aid  and  promote  the  training  of  teachers 
of  agriculture,  tiade,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects.  This  work 
is  of  college  grade  and  here  again  each  dollar  of  federal  money  must  be 
matched  by  a dollar  of  state  or  local  money. 

Funds  Available  for  First  Fiscal  Year 

To  promote  the  teaching  of  agriculture  of  less  than  college  grade.  .$  5,000 
To  promote  the  teaching  of  trade,  home  economics,  and  industrial 

subjects  of  less  than  college  grade 5,000 

For  the  training  of  teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 

trade  subjects  5,000 


Total  for  all  purpo.ses $15,000 

Since  the  General  .\ssembly  of  Colorado  made  no  appropriation  to 
meet  the  federal  funds,  and  to  provide  for  the  administration  of  the  act  in 
this  State,  practically  all  of  the  expenses  of  administering  the  Smith-FIughes 
-•\ct  have  been  met  out  of  the  maintenance  funds  of  the  ('olorado  Agricul- 
tural College,  while  local  school  districts  and  other  co-operative  agencies 
have  likewise  had  to  meet  the  federal  allotments  on  a dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATION 

The  federal  act  necessitates  the  employment  of  teachers  of  agriculture 
on  a twelve-months  basis  by  schools  that  expect  to  receive  reimbursement 
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from  federal  funds.  It  also  requires  that  the  students  enrolled  in  the  agri- 
cultural classes  shall  be  given  six  months  of  supervised  agricultural  practice, 
either  on  a school  farm  or  on  the  home  farm  of  the  j)upils,  Imt  preferabh- 
the  latter.  Now  nine  months  of  regular  school  work,  supplemented  by  six 
months  of  supervised  project  work  during  the  growing  season,  rolls  these 
courses  in  agriculture  of  the  suspicion  of  being  “easy”  or  “snap”  courses. 
This  requirement  for  supervised  summer  work  on  the  farms,  makes  it 
necessary  to  begin  the  jirojects  earl}-  in  the  spring  before  schools  are  out 
and  to  continue  the  work  to  comjiletion  after  the  schools  open  in  the  fall. 

For  this  first  year,  co-operative  relations  were  established  with  four 
strong  high  schools,  each  of  which  is  located  in  a rich  and  jwoductive  agri- 
cultural district.  These  schools  had  been  successful!}-  conducting  classes 
in  agriculture  before  the  passage  of  this  act,  l;ut  not  wholly  in  accordance 
with  Smith-Hughes  standards.  'khe  Greeley  and  Fort  Morgan  high 
schools,  the  Lamar  Union  higli  school,  and  the  Logan  County  Industrial 
.\rts  high  school  were  approved.  Such  adjustments  as  were  necessary  to 
make  the  courses  more  nearly  meet  the  standards  agreed  u])on  between  the 
state  and  federal  boards  were  made  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  jiro- 
gressed.  We  were  fortunate  in  not  being  altogether  unfamiliar  with  sum- 
mer project  work,  since  the  Extension  Service  of  the  Colorado  Agricultural 
College  had,  for  a number  of  years,  been  conducting  its  boys’  and  girls' 
clubs  on  the  jiroject  basis,  and  the  teachers  of  agriculture  in  the.se  same 
high  schools  had  acted  as  club  leaders,  some  of  their  own  pupils  being  en- 
rolled as  clul)  members. 

In  spite  of  unusual  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war  and  resulting 
in  a great  shortage  of  farm  labor,  rc(iuiring  many  high-school  boys  to  cpiit 
school  to  help  with  the  farm  work,  and  affording  others  this  excuse,  we 
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were  able  to  have  enougli  students  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  classes  to 
amply  justify  the  courses  in  all  of  these  schools,  d'he  classroom  work  was 
well  and  efficiently  done,  thanks  to  the  splendid  agricultural  teachers  in 
charge  of  this  work,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  agriculture  was  better 
taught,  and  that  better  results  were  obtained  the  past  year  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

In  early  spring,  the  summer  projects  recjuired  Iw  the  federal  law  were 
started  and  this  part  of  the  work  was  successful  beyond  our  highest  ex- 
pectations. In  taking  up  a project,  the  pupil  undertakes  a definite  piece 
of  work  which  has  Ijeen  fully  outlined  by  the  instructor.  The  jiarent  con- 
■sents  to  the  undertaking  and  agrees  to  give  his  .support  and  assistance. 
The  pupil  agrees  to  perform  the  work  according  to  instructions,  to  keep  a 
complete  record  of  all  work  done,  its  cost,  the  total  receij)ts  and  e.xpenditures, 
and  to  make  a final  report  to  the  teacher  when  the  work  is  finished.  The 
teacher  is  recjuired  to  visit  each  boy  once  a week,  if  necessary  and  possible, 
to  give  him  the  instruction  and  suggestions  he  may  need  from  time  to  time, 
and  to  see  that  the  work  is  well  and  faithfully  done. 

The  kinds  of  projects  selected  the  past  year  ranged  from  raising  a 
garden  to  many  acres  of  farm  crops  under  the  tremendous  stimulus  for 
increased  food  jwoduction  as  a war  measure.  Usually  a j)roject  consists 
of  raising  an  acre  or  more  of  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  sugar  beets,  wheat  or 
some  other  farm  crop.  If  an  animal  project,  it  may  consist  of  raising 
poultry,  pig-,  calves  or  other  live  stock.  One  of  the  es.sentials  of  all 
projects  is  that  they  shall  l)e  paying  jiropositions,  mostly  but  not  always, 
promising  a financial  reward  for  the  ])upil  commensurate  with  the  time  and 
effort  involved.  Production  and  profit  are  the  chief  incentives  for  the 
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pupils,  while  the  highest  possible  educational  values  and  the  development 
of  character  are  the  objects  aimed  at  by  the  teacher  in  charge  and  the  others 
who  are  responsible  for  the  work.  There  were  125  {lupils  who  engaged  in 
project  work  the  past  summer.  As  might  have  been  expected  for  this  first 
year,  at  least,  this  work  met  with  widely  varying  degrees  of  success.  Sev- 
eral boys  volunteered  for  military  service.  Others  were  caught  in  the  draft, 
and  of  course  all  these  had  to  leave  their  work  unfinished.  Some  were 
unsuccessful  because  of  unfavorable  weather  conditions.  A few  others 
made  mistakes  that  cut  down  profits.  In  all  these,  and  still  other  respects, 
these  undertakings  were  very  much  like  the  big  farming  game  as  played 
by  real  farmers  everywhere.  It  is  only  fair  and  just  to  add  that  the  records 
prove  that  there  were  few  failures  due  to  indifference  and  willful  neglect 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  themselves. 

A number  of  jiroject  outlines  are  here  given  that  the  interested  reader 
may  better  understand  how  the  work  was  conducted  the  past  year. 


Field  of  beans  raised  by  Vernon  Frohm,  Fort  Morgan  High  School 


POTATO  PROJECTS 

Outlined  by  Roy  J.  Hale,  Teacher  of  Agriculture,  Fort  Morgan 

High  School 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  produce  one  or  more  acres  of  potatoes. 
To  aid  in  the  increased  production  of  food. 

To  encourage  thrift  on  the  jiart  of  the  pupil. 

To  correlate  the  work  in  agriculture  with  some  practical  work  at  home. 

Abiriety  of  Crop 

Any  standard  variety,  such  as  Early  Ohio,  White  Pearl,  Rural  or 
Russet  Burbank,  may  be  selected. 
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Selection  of  Seed 

Seed  must  be  obtained  from  a reliable  seed  firm  or  from  a local  grower 
that  has  seed  true  to  type.  If  the  parent  is  a potato  grower,  home  seed 
may  be  used. 

Culture  of  the  Crt)p 

The  pupil  should  have  a thorough  understanding  of  the  culture  of  the 
croj)  as  to  the  time  of  planting,  care  and  cultivation,  irrigation,  etc.  This 
knowledge  is  obtained  from  the  class-room,  and  from  outside  reading. 
Ground  should  be  selected  that  is  adapted  to  the  crop,  and  should  be  prop- 
erly fertilized  and  prepared  before  planting.  .\11  work  should  be  done  bv 
the  pupil  as  far  as  possible. 

Records 

record  blank  is  furnished  the  jiupil  covering  the  following  points: 
\’ariety,  source  of  seed,  date  of  jdanting,  number  of  man  and  horse  hours 
expended,  all  expense  connected  with  the  project,  including  labor;  yield  of 
crop,  value,  rent  and  net  jirofit. 

(T'cdit  for  Woi'k 

For  each  360  hours  work  expended  on  the  project  one  unit  toward 
graduation  will  be  given.  For  a fraction  of  the  above  hours,  a fraction  of 
a unit  will  be  awarded.  In  order  to  receive  this  credit  the  pupil  must  re- 
ceive a grade  of  75%,  based  as  follows:  50%  on  field  work,  25%  on  his 

record,  and  25%  on  the  exhibit  made  at  the  local  fair.  A complete  record 
and  the  making  of  an  exhibit  are  necessary  to  the  receiving  of  anv  credit. 


l-elia  I )e  Haan,  Fort  Morgan  Hij?:h  School,  who  made  a noteworth.v  success 
of  her  i)otato  i)roject 
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Potato  Project  of  Lelia  De  Haan,  18  Years  Old,  a Junio* 


Fort  Morgan  High  School  *^e 

Size  of  jjroject — 5 acres,  irrigated  land. 

Variety — ^^'hite  Pearl. 

Yield — 1,833  bushels. 

Value  of  crop $2,200.00 

(Local  jirice  at  time  croj>  was  harve.sted) 

Cost  of  production $143.65 

Rent,  one-fourth  of  crop 550.00 


Total  e.xpcnses  693.65 


Net  gain  $1,506.35 

High  school  credit  given,  1 unit. 


Notc:  In  addition  to  the  above,  and  other  farm  work  which  she  did 

for  her  father,  this  high-school  girl  satisfactorily  completed  and  received 
credit  for  52  lessons  in  tyj)ewriting  during  the  summer  months. 


The  practical  side  of  a pig'  project.  Fort  Morgan  Tligli  Scliool 


Poultry  Project 

'Phis  work  was  done  under  the  supervision  of  F.  A.  Ogle,  teacher  of 
agriculture  in  the  Greeley  High  School. 

Poultry  I’roject  of  t'larence  Boyd,  18  Year.s  Old,  a Senior  in  the  Greeley 

Hifi'li  School 

Size  of  flock — 50  hens. 

Breed — Pure-ltred  W'hite  ^^’yandottes. 

Duration  of  jiroject — 10  months,  Nov.  1,  1917,  to  Sept.,  1918. 
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Expenses 

Feed : 

10  bu.  wheat $ 20.00 

20  bu.  oats 16.00 

1300  lbs.  corn  41.75 

172  lbs.  barley  3.30 

200  lbs.  bran  4.10 

120  lbs.  oyster  shells 2.00 

3 pkgs.  I’oultry  Regulator 1.50 

3 pkgs.  Chick  Food 1.50 

Other  Supplies: 

1 Incubator  5.00 

Stationeiy  .20 

Phone .05 

■Advertising  .70 

Eggs  and  freight 5.33 

AVater  jugs  .20 

Carbola  1.35 


Total  Expense  $102.98 

Receipts 

Eggs: 

November  36  $ 1.40 

December  195  7.96 

January  438  18.16 

February  661  25.79 

March  759  20.25 

April  596  18.70 

May  516  13.67 

June  527  13.15 

July  408  10.20 

•August  204  6.80 

Eggs  used  1102  30.44 

Chickens  sold  and  ttsed,  29  cockerels,  i-oosters  and  hens 31.56 

Chickens  raised  and  still  on  hand,  60;  value 90.00 


Total  Receipts  $288.08 

Receipts  and  increase  in  stock $288.08 

Expenses  102.98 


Profit  from  fiftj'  hens  for  ten  months 185.10 

Increase  in  stock 90.00 


Cash  received  from  poultry $ 95.10 

Gross  returns  per  hen 3.70 

Cash  returns  per  hen 1.90 

Note:  Most  of  the  work  done  on  this  project  was  done  nights  and 

mornings  while  tlie  boy  was  in  school  and  in  no  way  interfered  with  his 
school  work  while  school  was  in  session  nor  his  duties  on  the  farm  during 
the  .summer  months.  In  addition  to  raising  the  poultry  this  same  high- 
school  boy  had  one  of  the  best  and  most  successful  pig  projects. 
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liesiilt.s  of  a project  in  improvement  of  seed  corn,  school  farm, 
Greeley  High  Schooi 


Tractor  Project 

Outlined  liy  E.  J.  Hadsell,  teacher  of  agriculture,  Logan  Countv  In- 
dustrial Arts  High  School,  Sterling. 

One  term’s  credit  in  Agriculture  will  lie  given  for  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  this  course. 

REQUIRILMENTS 

1.  Student  must  learn  to  operate  a tractor  on  the  farm  during  the 
summer,  working  with  the  tractor  itself  at  least  two  weeks. 

2.  Student  agrees  to  study  carefully  such  reference  matter  pertaining 
to  tractors  as  may  he  supplied  liy  the  instructor. 

3.  Student  must  study  his  tractor  carefully,  learning  the  names,  use, 
and  operation  of  all  its  parts  and  be  able  to  e.xplain  the  same  to  his  in- 
structor who  will  visit  him  on  his  farm  several  times  during  the  summer. 

■1.  Student  must  keep  a careful  record  of  the  expenses  and  receijits 
for  his  tractor  during  the  entire  summer.  For  this  purpose  secure  an  ordi- 
nary day  hook  and  arrange  your  record  as  follows: 


Note:  Complete  directions  are  given  for  keeping  an  accurate  account 

of  work  done,  receipts  and  expenditures  while  project  is  in  progress.  These 
are  shown  in  the  project  report  given  below. 
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Farm  Tractor  Report  l)y  Clayton  Ratten,  Student,  IjOs*an  County 

Project  sfarteU  \|iril  IM,  coiiipleted  Oct.  i!-4,  1!(1S 


Tractor  Kxpense 

Cost  of  tractor  and  plows  at  beginning-  of  season $1,315.00 

Tractor  supplies  on  hand 19.50 

April  16th — Bought  100  gal.  gas  at  24c 24.00 

April  16th — Bought  30  gal.  oil  at  43c 12.90 

April  30th — Bought  5 gal.  oil,  $2.20:  can  hard  oil.  70c 2.90 

May  2nd — Bought  50  gal.  gas  at  251Ac,  repair  bill  disc  shaft  $5.50 18.25 

May  2nd — 2 trips  for  repairs  $4.00,  work  on  engine  $2.80 6.80 

May  Sth — 38  gal.  gas  at  25 %c 9.69 

May  9th — 5 gal.  oil  $2.60:  pail  of  hard  oil  $2.25 4.85 

May  24th — 100  gal.  gas  $25.50,  10  gal.  oil  $4.80 30.30 

June  3rd — 5 gal.  oil 2.44 

June  4th — 134  gal.  gas  at  25'/^c,  $34.17:  barrel  oil,  $13.48 47.65 

June  7th — Auto  trips  for  shaft,  $12.00:  phone  call.  35c:  repair  on 

shaft,  $14.10  26.45 

June  19th — 50  gal.  gas  at  25%c 12.75 

June  25th — 50  gal.  gas  at  2o\^c 12.75 

June  10th — 100  gal.  gas  at  25%c 25.50 

June  17th — Bbl.  oil  at  43%c 13.48 

June  20th — Repair  on  engine,  labor  $16.00,  ])iston  rings  $4.20  20.20 

,Iune  27th — 100  gal.  gas  at  25  %c 25.50 

Aug.  1st — Can  crater  compound 3.75 

Aug.  Sth — 50  gal.  gas  at  26c 13.00 

Aug.  9th — Shaft  pin  .15 

Aug.  14th — 10  gal.  cylinder  oil,  heavy,  at  53c 5.30 

Aug.  21st — Repair  on  disc  shaft  bearing  75c,  trip  $1.00 1.75 

Aug.  23rd — 100  gal.  gas  at  26c 26.00 

Sept.  1st — 528  hours  man  labor  operating  tractor  at  40c 211.20 


Total  expense  $1,892.06 


Ti’actoi'  Receipts 

Operating  silage  cutter $ 25.00 

Breaking  sod,  102  acres  at  $4.00 408.00 

Plowing  old  ground,  93%  acres  at  $3.50 327.25 

Discing  and  harrowing  30  acres  at  $1.50 45.00 

Double  discing  320  acres  at  $1.25 ., 400.00 

Value  of  tractor  supplies  on  hand  at  end  of  season 3.73 

Value  of  tractor  at  close  of  season,  80  percent  of  cost 1,052.00 


Total  receipts  $2,260.98 

Xet  gain  for  season 368.92 

Ti-actor  La!)or  Record 

April  14  Discing  stubble 12  hours 

“ 16  “ “ 9 

“ 17  “ “ 10 

“ 18  ■'  “ 9 

“ 19  “ “ 12 

“ 20  Breaking  sod 6 

25  “ 13 

“ 29  “ “ 12 

30  “ “ 10%  “ 

May  1 “ ••  5% 

“ 2 Discing  and  harrowing 9% 

3 Plowing  sod 6% 

4 “ ••  12 


CuLOKADO  Hoard  for  \’{)cationaj>  Education’  13 

Tractor  Labor  Kectird — ( t'ontiiiued) 

May  (i  Discing-  and  harro-wing 8V4 

7 “ “ 4 

“ 7 Plowing  sod 5% 

8 ••  6 

“ 14  Plowing  old  ground 8 >4 

" 23  Discing  stubble 13% 

•■24  " “ 10 

"25  “ “ 8 

" 31  Plowing  sod 10 

June  1 “ “ 17% 

" 3 “ " 12 

" 4 " “ 13% 

•‘  5 " “ 13 

" 6 “ " 16 

15  Plowing  old  ground 11 

“ “ “ *•  ] 2 " 

"18  " " " 13 

•'19  " " " 13 

•'  20  " “ “ 9 

"21  " “ “ 7 

" 22  " “ “ 12% 

"24  " " " 11 

“ 25  " " “ 11 

"26  " " “ 6% 

" 27  Discing  sod % 

" 29  “ “ in 

July  18  Plowing  sod 11 

“ 22  Plowing  old  ground 12 

"23  ■“  “ “ 9% 

"24  " " “ SV4 

"27  “ '■  " 10 

" 30  Discing  sod 13 

Aug.  1 ••  “ 7% 

" 2 Discing  stulible 10% 

3 “ ••  8 

"12  “ " 9 

" 14  Plowing  stubble 10% 

"16  “ " 9% 

"20  “ “ 8 

" 21  Discing  stubble 11 

•‘26  “ “ 11% 

Sept.  9 Filling  silo 11 

“ 10  “ “ 10 

" 11  “ “ 10 

" 15  “ " 12 

Total  hours  used 582 


Tractor  Labor  Suiiiniary 


Total  hours  tractor  was  used  in  season 582 

Total  tractor  expense $1,892.06 

Value  of  tractor  and  supplies  at  close  of  year 1,055.73 


Net  cost  of  tractor  labor  for  year 
Cost  of  tractor  labor  per  hour... 


$ 836.33 
1.44 
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Exact  Cost  of  Tractor  Operations 

Hecortl  oil  SO  Acre  Measured  Field 


April  20  Plowinf?  sod  6 hour* 

25  ••  13 

29  “ “ 12 

“ 30  '■  “ 10% 

May  1 “ “ 5 

“ 2 “ 12 

0 10% 

Total  time  idowing,  69  hours,  at  $1.41 $99.36 

Total  time  discing  and  harrowing,  22  hours,  at  $1.44 31.68 

Cost  per  acre  for  breaking 3.31 

Cost  per  acre  for  discing  and  harrowing 1.05 


Two  different  federal  agents  for  agricultural  education  visited  these 
schools  the  past  year,  one  during  the  winter  months  who  inspected  the 
classroom  work,  and  the  other  during  the  growing  season  who  visited  and 
inspected  a large  number  of  the  summer  projects.  Both  of  these  men  spoke 
in  the  highest  praise  of  all  phases  of  the  work,  and  pronounced  it  of  a 
higher  grade  than  most  such  work  they  had  inspected  and  fully  equal  to 
the  very  best  they  had  seen  in  any  part  of  the  country.  It  is  indeed  grati- 
fying to  feel  that  this  part  of  our  work  has  been  so  successful  for  our  first 
year  under  the  Smith-Hughes  law,  and  it  certainly  reflects  much  credit  upon 
the  schools  in  which  such  good  work  was  done. 


Baby  beef  fattened  by  Fred  Plumb,  Greeley  Iligb  School 


Owing  to  the  many  difficulties  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of  this 
report,  enough  schools  could  not  be  found  that  could  qualify  to  use  all  of 
the  agricultural  funds  for  the  year,  and  the  sum  of  $1,262.50  reverted  to 
the  government  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Several  schools  might  have  quali- 
fied, and  jirobably  one  or  more  others  would  have  done  so,  had  the  state 
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board  been  able  to  employ  a larger  staff  to  supervise  the  work,  but  it  was 
only  possible  for  the  first  year  to  employ  a director  for  half  time  and  he 
was  charged  with  the  introduction  and  supervision  of  all  lines  of  vocational 
education  provided  for  under  the  law.  But  even  as  it  was,  we  made  a 
good  showing  for  the  first  year,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  some 
states  in  our  group  were  unable  to  get  their  organizations  perfected  in  time 
to  use  any  of  the  government  funds,  while  others  used  only  a small  part  of 
the  funds  for  the  first  year. 

However,  before  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal  year  on  July  1st, 
more  schools  had  already  made  application  for  state  and  federal  aid  in 
agriculture  than  this  year’s  allotment  of  government  funds  would  permit 
the  state  board  to  aid.  Co-operation  was  continued  with  the  same  four 
schools,  while  the  Montrose  County  High  School  and  the  Monte  \’ista  High 
School  were  also  approved,  making  six  schools  in  agriculture  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  Several  other  schools  have  made  aj)plication  and  have  been 
placed  on  the  waiting  list.  The  state  board  is  co-operating  with  them  by 
helping  them  to  revise  their  courses  of  study,  and  to  secure  proper  equipment 
and  standardize  their  work,  so  that  when  the  classes  meet  the  reejuired  stand- 
ards the  work  can  be  approved  and  aid  can  then  be  granted  when  our  funds 
will  permit.  The  state  director  will  visit  these  schools,  imspect  their  work 
and  give  all  possible  assistance  and  when  the  work  reaches  the  standards 


Animal  husliandry  class  of  Greeley  High  School  judging-  feeder  steers 


agreed  upon  by  the  state  and  federal  boards,  it  will  be  ajiproved.  There 
is  much  interest  now  in  the  teaching  of  agriculture  in  the  high  schools  in 
many  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  funds  now  available  are  very  inadequate 
to  meet  the  needs  in  preparing  young  men  to  intelligently  and  successfully 
engage  in  Colorado’s  leading  and  most  important  industry,  that  of  farming. 
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HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION 
Funds  Available,  $1,000 

Accordini'  to  the  federal  law,  home  economics  is  included  with  trade 
and  industrial  education  with  the  provision  that  a maximum  of  20  per  cent 
of  the  funds  for  trade,  home  economics  and  industrial  education  “may  be 
used  for  home  economics”.  The  state  board  elected  to  use  the  maximum 
for  this  purpose  and  the  sum  of  $1,000  was  accordingly  set  aside  for  the 
first  fiscal  year.  Since  all  town  and  city  schools,  such  as  are  found  in 
school  districts  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  now  offer  courses  in  home 
economics  for  all  who  wish  to  take  them,  and,  further,  since  the  allotment 
of  $200  or  $300  of  federal  funds  to  such  schools  would  do  little  or  nothing 
toward  promoting  this  work  in  schools  of  this  type,  the  state  board  decided 
to  use  all  liome  economics  funds  to  promote  the  teaching  of  home  economics 
classes  in  consolidated  rural  schools.  This  seems  to  be  a wise  provision 
and  our  state  plans  for  the  year  1918-19  provide  for  a continuance  of  this 
practice. 

With  the  limited  funds  available  the  first  year,  only  two  such  schools 
could  be  aided.  One  of  these  was  the  Fruitvale  Consolidated  school  near 
Grand  Junction;  the  other  was  the  Cache  La  Poudre  Consolidated  .school 
near  Fort  Collins.  Loth  of  these  schools  had  already  started  home  eco- 
nomics classes,  and  while  the  recjuirements  for  these  classes  were  not  so 
high  as  is  required  for  state  and  federal  co-operation,  still  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  adjust  the  work  to  meet  these  standards.  Both  schools  had  already 
employed  well-qualified  teachers,  they  added  some  necessary  eiiuijiment, 
increased  the  time  devoted  to  home-making  subjects  and  were  approved  by 
the  state  board.  A federal  agent  for  home  economics  education  visited  one 
of  these  schools,  and  after  a careful  and  thorough  investigation,  also  aj)- 
j)roved  the  work.  The  other  school  did  fully  as  efficient  work,  and  both 
did  remarkably  well  under  the  circumstances. 

Home  economics  courses,  like  the  others  provided  for  by  the  federal 
act,  are  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  persons  over  14  years  of  age.  Pupils 
are  required  to  devote  one-half  of  the  school  time  each  day  to  the  study  of 
home  economics  and  closely  related  subjects,  and  the  work  required  is  of 
the  most  practical  kind  it  is  possible  to  give  under  school  conditions.  The 
girls  are  given  very  practical  lessons  in  conducting  hou.sehold  affairs.  They 
are  taught,  among  other  things,  how  to  jirejiare  and  serve,  in  the  best  and 
most  approved  way,  the  common  articles  of  food  that  make  up  the  daily 
fare  in  most  farm  homes,  and  to  do  this  with  food  products  that  are  already 
available,  or  that  are  easy  to  secure  and  that  it  is  economical  to  use.  They 
also  learn  how  to  can,  dry  and  store  food  jiroducts  for  use  throughout  the 
year.  They  are  also  taught  practical  sewing,  including  the  care  and  repair 
of  their  own  clothing,  the  selection  of  materials  and  how  to  make  these  up 
into  simple  yet  becoming  garments  for  their  own  wear,  and  also  for  other 
members  of  their  own  households.  'Phey  stud\'  simple  home  nursing,  first 
aid,  personal  hygiene,  home  sanitation  and  many  other  home  problems.  In 
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short,  they  are  learning  some  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  in  the  art  of 
housekeeping  and  home-making.  All  senior  girls  in  these  classes  are  re- 
quired to  make  their  own  graduating  dresses.  Creditable  exhibits  were 
made  of  food  products.  They  also  had  good  exhibits  of  many  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  and  other  sewing  as  evidence  that  the  work  is  functioning 
in  the  lives  of  the  girls  themselves.  If  anyone  doubts  the  efficiency  of  this 
line  of  work  as  done  in  these  two  schools,  he  can  have  all  doubts  dispelled 
by  visiting  the  schools  in  question,  attending  the  home  economics  classes, 
conversing  with  the  girls  themselves,  observing  their  apjiearance  and  be- 
havior, and  then  visiting  other  schools  of  the  same  kind  but  which  do  not 
offer  courses  in  home-making. 

'I'he  Fruitvale  school  was  very  successful  in  serving  noonday  lunches 
to  a large  number  of  children  who  were  transported  to  school  in  school 
vans  and  who  could  not,  therefore,  go  liome  at  noon  for  their  lunches. 
'I’hese  lunches  were  served  at  a low  cost  and  this  part  of  the  home  economics 
course  was  self-supporting.  The  mothers  of  many  of  the  children  regu- 
larly depended  upon  this  service  instead  of  sending  cold  lunches  for  their 
children.  In  this  same  district,  many  of  the  mothers,  and  some  of  the 
older  girls  who  were  not  in  school,  came  to  tlie  school  at  regular  intervals 
to  witness  demonstrations  or  to  listen  to  lectures  on  timely  household  topics 
by  the  teacher.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  passing  that  the  federal  board 
is  encouraging  and  aiding  the  promotion  of  work  of  this  type.  Federal 
agents  have  already  worked  out  a number  of  courses  on  various  subjects. 
Each  course  consists  of  ten  lessons  and  upon  the  satisfactory  comj)letion  of 
any  full  course,  a certificate  is  given.  Such  courses  may  lie  given  one  or 
two  afternoons  a week,  and  this  kind  of  work  is  classed  as  “evening” 
classes,  regardless  of  the  time  of  day  when  the  class  meets.  This  work  is 
also  subject  to  state  and  federal  reimliursement  under  exactly  the  same 
conditions  that  govern  classes  conducted  in  the  evening.  The  state  board 
is  now  prejiaring  to  offer  some  of  these  courses  for  farm  women  in  tlie  dis- 
tricts with  which  we  are  now  co-operating. 

The  Cache  La  Boudre  school  likewise  did  excellent  work  in  its  sewing 
and  in  the  conservation  of  food,  which  is  still  so  important. 

For  the  current  school  year,  co-operation  has  been  continued  with  these 
two  schools,  and  a third  one,  the  Sargent  Consolidated  school  near  INIonte 
\Tsta,  has  also  been  approved.  These  three  will  use  all  of  the  federal 
funds  available  at  this  time.  However,  several  other  schools  have  made 
ajiplication  for  aid,  and  while  there  are  no  funds  for  any  other  school  this 
year,  the  state  board  is  giving  all  possible  assistance  in  helping  to  improve 
and  standardize  their  work,  so  that  when  it  meets  the  reciuirements,  it  can 
lie  approved  and  aid  can  then  be  granted  when  funds  will  permit. 

There  is  a large  field  in  Colorado  for  home  economics  education  of  the 
kind  herein  described,  and,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  still  undeveloped.  We 
have  over  fifty  consolidated  rural  high  schools  in  Colorado,  and  we  are  able 
to  co-operate  with  only  three  of  them.  The  country  girls  of  these  and 
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other  districts,  many  of  whom  will  be  the  wives  of  the  coming  generation 
of  farmers,  are  surely  entitled  to  as  good  preparation  for  their  life  work 
as  are  the  girls  who  live  in  the  town  or  city.  This  splendid  field  for  educa- 
tional work  of  the  most  practical  kind  only  waits  for  sufficient  funds  for 
its  development. 

In  the  agricultural  and  home  economics  classes  conducted  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  state  board,  the  schools  are  functioning  in  the  home  and  com- 
munity life  of  these  districts  in  a much  closer  and  a more  vital  way  than 
they  have  ever  done  before.  In  the  agricultural  classes,  the  pupils  not 
only  study  agriculture  in  the  classrooms,  but  in  addition  they  are  recjuired 
to  practice  what  they  have  learned,  and  to  do  it  on  the  home  farm,  encour- 
aged by  their  parents  and  assisted  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture  who  becomes 
a frequent  visitor  to  the  farms  in  his  district,  giving  encouragement,  helpful 
.suggestions,  and  aiding  his  boys  in  the  develojiment  of  character,  all  of 
which  helj)s  to  give  such  work  high  educational  value.  Under  the  old  way 
of  doing  things,  work  for  boys  on  the  farm  possessed  little  educational  value, 
lacked  proper  incentives  and  often  became  mere  drudgery,  while  much  of 
the  school  work  was  impractical  and  uninteresting.  This  supervised  sum- 
mer project  work  seems  to  almost  suppl}-  the  missing  link,  and  both  farm 
and  school  work  have  been  improved  thereby. 

Likewise,  this  work  in  these  home  economics  classes  is  already  making 
itself  felt  in  the  homes  in  these  communities,  where  a better,  richer  and 
more  wholesome  and  satisfying  home  life  is  sure  to  result.  Our  public 
schools  have  often  been  severely  criticised  for  being  imjiractical,  and  for 
their  failure  to  meet  and  at  least  attempt  to  solve  some  of  the  daily  prob- 
lems that  confront  those  with  whom  they  deal,  but  such  criticisms  cannot  be 
charged  against  these  two  types  of  work. 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION 
Funds  Available,  $4,000 

Colorado  educators  generally  are  less  familiar  with  trade  and  indus- 
trial education  than  with  any  other  type  of  education  j)rovided  for  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  Except  in  one  or  two  of  our  larger  centers  of 
population,  little  attention  has  been  given  lyv  the  educators  of  the  State,  to 
the  training  of  industrial  workers.  Our  public  school  system  makes  no 
specific  provision  for  this  t\pe  of  education.  This  is  more  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  the  State  as  a whole  do  not  realize  that  we  really  have 
many  conditions  favorable  for  such  schools  and  classes,  rather  than  that 
such  conditions  do  not  exisi.  'I'o  be  convinced  that  we  do  have  a gocxl 
field  for  this  kind  of  education,  one  only  needs  to  visit  the  OppoTtunity 
School  in  Denver  to  get  needed  information  and  insjnration  on  this  subject; 
or  to  visit  the  ?ireat  steel  mills  in  the  city  of  Tueblo,  employing  .some  six  or 
seven  thousand  men,  or  tlie  large  mining  and  smelting  centers  in  the  State 
where  many  thousands  more  are  employed  in  a great  variety  of  occupations 
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whose  needs  for  certain  kinds  of  education  our  school  authorities  have  not 
even  yet  discovered  and  for  which  our  school  system  at  the  present  time 
makes  no  provision  at  all. 

As  soon  as  our  state  organization  for  vocational  education  was  per- 
fected., tentative  arrangements  were  made  with  School  District  No.  1,  City 
and  County  of  Denver,  to  use  all  trade  and  industrial  funds  for  the  then 
current  year.  A little  later,  the  Denver  School  of  Trades,  and  certain 
evening  classes  conducted  in  the  Manual  Training  High  School,  and  the 
Opportunity  School,  were  approved. 

There  are  a number  of  restrictions  placed  upon  the  use  of  trade  and 
industrial  funds.  First,  as  stated  in  a preceding  paragraph,  20  per  cent 
of  this  fund  “may”  be  used  for  home  economics  education.  This  took 
$1,000  of  the  $5,000  fund  available.  Second,  the  law  provides,  further, 
that  at  least  one-third  of  the  trade  and  industrial  fund,  if  used  at  all,  must 
be  used  for  part-time  schools  or  classes.  There  were  no  part-time  schools 
in  Colorado  and  it  was  not  possible  to  start  such  work  in  the  midst  of  the 
many  difficulties  encountered  in  organizing  vocational  education  in  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  first  fiscal  year.  So  one-third  of  this  fund  re- 
verted to  the  government  Ijecause  our  conditions  would  not  permit  its  use. 
However,  all  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  trade  and  industrial  funds 
was  used  in  co-operating  with  the  Cit)’  Schools  of  Denver.  The  School  of 
Trades  made  certain  changes  in  its  courses,  jiarticularly  in  related  subjects, 
and  its  work  was  approved  both  by  the  state  board  and  also  by  federal 
inspectors. 

While  we  were  right  in  the  midst  of  organizing  this  trade  and  indus- 
trial education,  the  War  Department  discovered  a great  shortage  of  trained 
men  for  certain  lines  of  army  service.  Large  numbers  of  men  were  im- 
peratively and  immediately  needed,  and  the  federal  board  was  called  upon 
by  the  \Var  Department  to  assist,  fir.«t,  in  the  training  of  15,000  radio  and 
liuzzer  operators  for  the  signal  corps  of  the  United  States  Army;  and,  sec- 
ond, to  likewise  assist  in  the  immediate  training  of  200,000  mechanics  and 
technicians  for  some  87  different  occupations.  The  state  director  was  ap- 
pointed as  special  agent  for  war-training  classes  by  the  federal  board  and 
placed  in  charge  of  this  work  in  Colorado.  The  most  urgent  requests  were 
sent  to  the  several  state  boards,  and  even  direct  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  to  our  larger  city  school  systems,  to  give  all  possible  help  in 
training  this  large  number  of  men  who  were  needed  to  meet  a great  national 
emergency.  Perhaps  this  was  the  first  time  in  our  history  as  a State,  when 
our  public  schools  have  been  called  upon  to  aid  the  federal  government  in 
a time  of  great  need.  The  response  was  immediate  and  generous,  such  as 
has  characterized  all  war  activities  in  our  State.  Several  radio  and  buzzer 
classes  were  organized  in  the  Manual  Training  and  Opportunity  Schools, 
some  instructors  were  taken  from  other  work  and  jdaced  in  charge  of  this, 
a director  was  employed,  much  ecjuipment  was  installed,  the  camj)aign  for 
the  enrollment  of  drafted  men  was  effective,  and  it  was  not  long  until  radio 
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classes  were  meeting  at  nearly  all  hours  of  the  day  and  also  in  the  evening. 
The  work  was  so  well  done  that  within  a few  weeks  after  their  organiza- 
tion, men  who  received  their  onl\-  training  in  these  classes  were,  in  steadil}- 
increasing  numbers,  being  inducted  into  the  signal  corps  of  the  U.  S.  Army. 
By  the  close  of  the  first  fiscal  year,  June  30,  1918,  more  than  250  drafted 
men  who  had  received  their  only  radio  training  in  these  classes  had  been 
inducted  into  the  service  for  which  they  had  prepared. 

'File  Denver  Board  of  Education  made  a special  aj>proi)riation  to  carr\- 
these  classes  through  the  summer  of  1918,  bought  the  new  ecjuipment  at  its 
own  e.xpense,  and  employed  one  of  the  liest  radio  instructors  in  the  country 
to  direct  the  work.  In  addition  to  the  radio  classes,  large  classes  in  auto 
mechanics  and  other  war-training  work  were  organized,  and  many  men 
from  these  were  inducted  directly  into  the  “tank”  service,  transjiort  service, 
or  other  lines  of  war  work.  So  that  by  the  end  of  June,  when  this  rej)ort 
closed,  more  than  1,200  men  had  Iieen  enrolled  in  these  classes  conducted 
in  co-operation  with  the  Denver  schools. 

The  state  board  co-operated  in  supjiorting  this  work  in  part  from  fed- 
eral funds  under  its  control,  and  ever}’thing  possible  was  done  to  keej)  the 
enrollment  at  the  maximum  number  that  could  be  cared  for.  This  work 
was  continued  without  interruption  until  the  armistice  was  signed  on  No- 
vember 11th,  after  which  the  federal  board  wired  the  state  board  for  voca- 
tional education  to  di.scontinue  such  work. 

The  state  lioard  is  glad  to  express  its  genuine  aj)])reciation  for  this 
generous  resjionse  and  to  highly  commend  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  and  County  of  Denver,  Superintendent  Carlos  i\I.  Cole,  Assistant 
Superintendent  Wm.  H.  Smiley,  and  their  assistants,  for  their  untiring 
efforts  and  for  this  most  efficient  service  to  both  the  State  and  Nation. 

Besides  the  special  war-training  classes  carried  in  the  city  of  Denver, 
the  Fbiiversity  of  Colorado,  through  its  Extension  Department,  conducted 
radio  and  Imzzer  classes  in  Boulder,  Pueblo,  Trinidad  and  Grand  Junction, 
in  which  287  more  drafted  men  were  enrolled,  many  of  whom  were  inducted 
directly  into  service.  Colorado  College  and  the  Logan  ('ounty  Industrial 
-Arts  High  School  also  operated  radio  classes.  All  of  these  institutions  are 
likewise  deserving  of  the  highest  ])raise,  since  they  started  their  classes  in 
response  to  the  direct  apjieal  of  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, did  tlie  work  wholly  at  their  own  expense  and  without  any  assistance 
from  tlie  state  board. 

Besides  those  enumerated  aliove,  there  were  certain  other  lines  of  even- 
ing work  done  in  the  Denver  schools  that  were  a])]irovcd  by  the  state  board, 
sucli  as  mechanical  drawing  and  other  related  instruction,  l)Ut  for  which 
our  limited  funds  would  not  permit  financial  co-o|)eration.  However,  an 
unexpended  balance  of  ;ji280  from  the  home  economics  fund  was  ai)plied  on 
the  home  economics  cla.s.«es  conducted  in  the  Opportunity  School. 
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A survey  of  the  field  for  trade  and  industrial  education  in  the  city  of 
Denver  alone  reveals  the  fact  that  it  offers  ojiportunities  for  many  lines  of 
trade  education,  and  the  number  of  wage-earning  workers  is  constantly 
increasing. 

'I'he  state  board,  with  the  assistance  of  the  federal  board,  made  a sur- 
vey of  the  occui)ations  and  the  o[)portunities  for  tiade  education  in  some  of 
the  largest  metal  and  coal  mining  centers  of  Colorado,  and  found  that  here 
was  a good  field  for  man\-  kinds  of  vocational  classes.  Almost  without 
exception,  the  mine  ojierators  and  superintendents  were  in  favor  of  starting 
evening  classes  for  the  men  in  their  employ,  while  the  miners  themselves 
seemed  sufficiently  favorable  to  warrant  starting  the  work.  The  state 
board  has  already  made  tentative  arrangements  for  classes  of  this  kind. 

TEACHER  TRAINING 
Funds  Available,  $5,000 

As  previously  stated,  the  federal  law  provides  for  the  training  of 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  trade  subjects.  Not  le.ss  than 
20  per  cent  nor  more  than  60  jier  cent  of  the  total  funds  may  be  used  for 
any  one  of  the  three  teaclier-training  subjects  named  above,  with  the  further 
provision  that  if  any  State  fails  to  comply  with  the  federal  reciuirements 
for  teacher-training  in  any  one  of  the.se  subjects  Iw  the  year  1920,  it  will 
lose  the  whole  allotment  for  that  type  of  education  until  sucli  teacher-train- 
ing is  provided  for. 

The  state  board  elected  to  use  20  per  cent,  or  the  sum  of  $1,000,  for 
the  training  of  agricultural  teachers;  60  per  cent,  or  the  sum  of  $3,000,  for 
home  economics;  and  the  remaining  20  per  cent,  or  $1,000,  for  the  training 
of  trade  teachers,  if  it  were  possible  to  use  it  at  all. 

Teacher  Training  in  Agriculture 

During  the  past  year  all  teacher-training  in  agriculture  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  law  was  done  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  at  Fort 
Collins.  Here  again  war  conditions  seriously  affected  attendance.  Since, 
for  years,  the  Agricultural  College  has  required  at  least  three  years  of  mili- 
tary training  of  all  its  male  students,  the  ujiper  classmen  in  this  institution 
were  highly  eligilde  for  militar_\'  service.  Large  numbers  of  these  men, 
immediately  upon  our  entrance  into  the  war,  entered  training  camps  for 
army  officers,  some  volunteered,  others  were  caught  in  the  draft,  and  this 
continued  until  but  few  men  were  left  in  the  agricultural  clas.ses.  And  as 
a result  of  the.«e  and  similar  causes  only  nine  men  were  left  in  the  teacher- 
training classes  in  agriculture.  These  students  were  given  actual  teaching 
experience  in  the  Colorado  School  of  Agriculture,  a school  of  secondary 
grade  conducted  on  the  College  cami)us. 

For  years  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College  has  been  training  teachers 
of  agriculture  for  the  high  schools  of  this  and  adjoining  states,  but  the 
demand  for  such  teachers  has  usually  been  greater  than  the  suiipl}'.  This 
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was  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  agricultural  college  graduates  could  get 
much  higher  remuneration  in  otlier  lines  of  work  than  they  coidd  in  teach- 
ing agriculture  in  Irigh  schools.  However,  this  year  there  was  an  unusual 
shortage  of  such  teachers,  and  the  inauguration  of  the  Smith-Hughes  agri- 
cultural schools  and  classes  throughout  the  entire  I'nited  States  greatlv 
added  to  the  regular  demand,  with  the  result  that  salaries  for  such  teachers 
have  been  brought  up  to  a point  where  they  compare  very  favorabl}-  with 
other  positions.  It  is  hoped  that  with  the  return  of  normal  conditions  once 
more  a much  larger  number  of  coung  men  will  enroll  in  these  classes. 

Our  si.x  Smith-Hughes  schools  in  agriculture  were  verv  fortunate  in 
securing  well-trained  and  e.xperienced  teachers  for  their  classes. 

Three  of  the  four  aided  last  year  retained  their  teachers  for  the  second 
fiscal  year,  but  the  fourth  one,  together  with  the  two  new  ones  approved  for 
this  cear,  found  it  necessar}-  to  emj)lo\-  new  teachers,  and  all  three  of  them 
had  to  go  outside  of  Colorado  to  get  them. 

Teacher  Training  in  Home  Economics 

.Vll  teacher-training  classes  in  home  economics  for  the  j)ast  year  were 
conducted  at  the  Colorado  Agricultural  College,  but  in  this  case  the  enroll- 
ment in  these  classes  was  sufficiently  large  to  afl'ord  excellent  re.‘;ults.  Here 
again  these  students  were  given  actual  teaching  experience  in  the  Colorado 
School  of  Agriculture.  Each  was  given  the  entire  charge  of  a class  for  at 
least  twelve  weeks.  Tor  a number  of  years  the  Agricultural  College  has 
met  the  requirements  of  the  State  Certification  Act  in  its  home  economics 
classes.  Graduates  from  these  courses  are  eligible  to  receive  a Colorado 
State  Teacher’s  Certificate,  and  there  is  a large  and  increasing  demand  for 
such  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  this  and  neighboring  states.  These 
courses  were  modified  somewhat  at  the  suggestion  of  federal  insjiectors  and 
the  work  was  approved. 

Twenty  graduates  of  the  class  of  1918  met  both  the  State  and  Smith- 
Hughes  requirements,  received  state  teachers'  certificates  and  were  ]>laced 
in  teaching  positions.  In  all,  175  young  women  were  enrolled  in  home 
economics  teacher-training  classes,  and  the  entire  sum  of  $.1,000  was  used 
in  co-operating  with  this  work. 

.\t  the  present  time,  home  economics  affords  a much  larger  field  for 
teacher-training  in  this  State  than  agriculture,  since  the  schools  in  all  first- 
and  second-class  school  districts,  and  even  some  consolidated  rural  schools, 
teach  home  economics,  while  as  c'et  only  a comparatively  few  offer  courses 
in  agriculture. 
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SUMMARY 

To  make  this  report  more  complete,  and  show  where  the  money  was 
used,  how  it  was  used,  and  the  numher  of  students  enrolled  in  each  kind  of 
work,  a Irrief  summary  is  given: 


Agricultural  Education 


Kiirollment  in 

Schools  aided:  Agricultin-al  CTasses 

Greeley  High  Scliool 0) 

Port  Morgan  High  School 41 

Logan  County  Industrial  Aids  lligli  School SB 

Lamar  Union  Higli  Scliool 40 


Total  enrollment  for  fiscal  year  lOlT-LS 1ST 

Agricultural  funds  available $5,000.00 

Total  expenditures  from  federal  funds 3,737.50 


Unexpended  balance  $1,262.50 


Home  Economics  Education 

Enrollment  in  Home 


Schools  aided;  Economics  Classes 

The  Fruitvale  Consolidated  School 21 

The  Cache  La  Poudre  Consolidated  School 34 

The  Denver  Oiiportunity  School 50 


Total  enrollment  10.7 

Home  Economics  funds  availalde $1,000.00 

Total  expenditures  from  federal  funds 1.000.00 


Palance 


$0,000.00 


Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Schools  aided:  Enrollment 

The  Denver  School  of  'I’l'ades  \ School  of  printing 5 

( I )aj' School ) 1 School  of  carpentry 22 


Total  27 

Evening  Classes  J Manual  Training  High  School 336 

* Opportunity  School S64 

Total  1,200 

Trade  funds  available $1,000.00 

Total  expenditures  from  trade  funds 2,613.34 


Unexiiended  balance  *$1,386.66 


*$1,333.33  of  this  balance  could  not  be  spent  because  there  were  no  part- 
time  schools  or  classes  in  Colorado,  and  none  could  lie  organized  for  the  first 
year. 


Date  Due 


